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No. 1. 


Bhat to See. 


“Books IN THE RUNNING BROOKS, 
SERMONS IN STONFS AND GOOD IN EVERYTHING,” 
Shakespeare, 


SEED-BOXES OF MOSSES. 


¥ "aay little receptacles would be called by a bot- 

anist capsules, or thecze; the first name meaning a 

chest, and the second a box. One would hardly 

recognise them under the latter name, because we 
are apt to think of a box as square-cornered and flat- 
bottomed, whereas only a few mosses have square 
corners to their capsules, and none of them have flat 
bottoms. They do not need the latter, as they are not 
required to stand upon a flat surface, but each of them 
either nestles down among its leaves or is raised upon 
a little stalk. We/Avill compare them with the various 
forms of round boxes that one sees in the windows of the 
apothecary, or of a fancy-goods store. They vary in 
shape, some being long and cylindrical, others globular, 
and they may be straight and erect, or curved, or hanging 
over like a snow-drop. 

Nearly all of these boxes have little covers or lids, 
which fit snugly on the top until the little seeds are ripe, 
when the lids fall off. Most of them are conical, and 
often they have a little beak or projecting point which 
serves as a handle. 

Perhaps the moss fears that these handles will suggest 
to some one to remove the lids before the seeds are ripe. 
At all events, on the outside of the lid it has another 
cover, which either fits evenly all round, like a boy’s cap, 
or is open on one side, like a girl’s hood. This covering 
may be either smooth or hairy. Often it falls off while the 
capsule is still quite young, so that we do not see it at all. 

Now what do we find when we have taken off both 
the cap and the lid from our little box? In some cases 
we come at once to the seeds, but usually we find a deli- 
cate fringe around the opening. This fringe may be 
double, one row being within the other. The delicate 
threads of which it is composed are called teeth, though 
they do not resemble any teeth with which we are ac- 
quainted.. One moss which we find upon rotten wood, 
in the autumn, has only four of them, and is therefore 
called “four-tooth moss.” 

Inside of the box, protected by the fringe, we find the 


_ tiny seeds which, when shaken out on white paper, 


look like the finest green powder. Botanists call them 
spores. They are much smaller than real seeds, and 
when they begin to grow they do not make a tiny moss 
immediately, but first form a mass of delicate green, 


threads from which the little moss plant springs. We 


use the term moss here in its limited and botanical sense 


which excludes the “sea-mosses” or alge, and the 
“wood-mosses” or lichens. True mosses are green in 
color, and have, nearly always, distinct stems and leaves, 
though in some species the leaves are almost micro- 
scopic, in others they can be distinctly seen, though often 
slender and awl-shaped. The “scale-mosses” are most 
likely to be mistaken for true mosses, as they have little 
green leaves, but they do not have their spores in a 
closed box, but in a pod, which opens with four valves, 
Now where shall we find all these different mosses? 
When the ground is covered with snow we can only look 
for those which grow on the trunks of trees. As soon as 
the snow begins to melt, when the first rock or patch of 
ground is uncovered, there we may hope to find these 
little green plants holding up their pretty urns, which 
are sometimes red, sometimes yellow, sometimes brown 
or even nearly black. A good many of them are named 
after learned men who haye studied them, and some are 
named from minute characteristics, only to be seen by 
the use of the microscope. Others have common names, 
and we may speak of them by-and-by, if our little friends 
| are willing to look for them as they come. Roh: Ch rae 


THE SPOTS IN YOUR SLATES. 


The green spots, which all have noticed in common 
writing slates, are explained by geologists in this way: 

The slate is hardened clay, and is colored by the oxides 
of iron. There are two of these oxides—one, containing 
the most oxygen (ferric oxide), producing the dark and 
brown colors common in slates, while the other (ferrous 
oxide) produces a green color. Decaying organic matter 
can take away part of the oxygen from the ferric oxide, 
| and so change it to the ferrous oxide; and this is what 
has happened in the slate. While itSwas soft clay some 
imbedded fragment of organic matter, like a bit of leaf 
or ‘a small insect, has by its decay changed the iron of 
the surrounding clay from the ferric to the ferrous oxide, 
and thus produced a green spot. A. B.C. 


SPIDERS IN WINTER QUARTERS. 


During winter immense numbers of spiders hide away 
among fallen leaves, and there live through the coldest 
and wettest weather, ready to move on the first warm 
day. During a thaw they often come out on.the snow 
in great numbers.—Lrom “ Structure and Habits of Spiders.” 

Y / ; 


HOW BIRDS TRAVEL. 


Almost all birds, on their southward migration, fly at 
night, resting during the day. The northward migration, 
in the spring, is mostly accomplished by day journeys. 
—From “ Friends Worth Knowing.” : 
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What to Do. 


“THREE-FOURTHS OF LIFE IS CONDUCT.” 
Matthew Arnold. 


CHARACTER. 


J HE word character has a grand meaning and a harsh 
sound, and there is only one other word in the 
English language of more weight, and that is,— 
God. Character is the mark of what one is, no 
matter what another may think of one. So there can bea 
good or a bad character. Has every child who subscribes 
for “Lirrum Unrry” decided which he will have. So 
you see it is something you can hunt for, and find, and 
get,and keep; and people can tell, by your actions, 
looks and words, which kind you have. 

There are three reasons why it is very important that 
you should have a good character. 1. Because if you 
work hard for it at first, it will last you all through life ; 
when you have learned your alphabet and made a be- 
ginning in character, you have done the two hardest 
things you will ever have to do,—learned your letters 
and begun to be good. 

The second reason is this, that doing takes up more of 
the time than thinking. Of course you must think first 
in order to find out what to do, but a little thinking will 
do for a great deal of acting. For instance, you have 
made up your mind thatitisa good plan to be kind 
Now all through your life you can carry out that thought" 
This is the meaning of our motto at the head of the page. 

The last reason is, that unless you have a firm char- 
acter you never can be master of yourself. Some chil- 
dren in one minute obey and disobey themselves, are 
never sure of what to do or how to do. Those are the 
children who are teased and “ ordered about” by every- 
body. So you have two tyrants, all your own whims 
and all other peoples’ whims to mind, perhaps 10,000,000 
instead of one master, your own, noble, wise self. Char- 
acter never puts off what is to be done, and only dreams 
at night. Don’t you know how provoking it is to have 
a boy always meaning to do something; while he, wide 
awake, has been dreaming how he would help you, you 
have helped yourself. 

People, nations, animals, plants and nature have char- 
acter; every thing that grows has it, and represents one 
or many attributes. The Romans stood for aggrandize- 
ment, the Greeks for beauty, the Germans for philos- 
ophy, the French for the exact sciences, the English for 
stability, and the Americans for liberty. Animals have 
their characteristics: our dog is fidelity; our horse, 
obedient service; our rooster, pride; our ox, patience 
and strength. Among plants, the tree is a symbol of 
protection; the rose, of sweetness; the four o’clocks, 
of gratitude; and the sunflower, of faithfulness. In 
nature the mountains are to us strength and eternity ; 
the sea, changeableness and light; the valleys, peace ; 
the crystals, law ; and the gems, beauty. The more we 
study, the bigger grows the meaning of the word 
character. Only remember that people can best show its 
height and depth and many-sided qualities, for with 
them it means having a firm will to do the right thing 
and doing it. 


Character is, after all, a sum in addition, long columns 
of good deeds, aims and thoughts, till the total, when 
added up makes the one great result of a noble char- 
acter, called John or Sarah, Harry or Jenny. Is that 
your name? Itis thus formed asa gradual accretion, 
composed of the drift wood thrown up by the stream of 
life, which becomes the forest of thoughts and actions in 
men and women. Yet how imperfect are all definitions 
of character, when it hovers before us as a dream of 
beauty, a blessed reality, an intangible actual union of 
strength and loveliness, as an ideal of a friend, the real- 
ization of our Christ, the blending of all separate per- 
fections in the fatherhood and majesty of God. With- 
out irreverence or familiarity can we feel and say that 
God is character, that in Him is united the artist of the 
exquisite foreground with its tiny patches of beauty, and 
the creator of the distant background that reaches its 
shadows into chaos. Character thus becomes our 
noblest aspiration, which we try to translate into daily 
achievement. K. G. W. 


THE LITTLE CARPENTER. 


Throughout the hot weather of last summer a little 
child worked five hours of five days every week in an 
Industrial School, learning the use of carpenter’s tools. 
A few days ago a poor dressmaker wanted her table 
planed, but could not afford to pay much for having it 
done. The little boy heard what she said and offered to 
doit. She laughed at him till his tears came, though 
he so stoutly declared that he knew he could do it, if 
she would only try him, that at last she consented. So 
he went to her house, but the first thing she was com- 
pelled to do was to place him, on a high cricket that he 
might be tall enough to reach. Then he pushed his 
cricket up and down by the table and his plane over it, 
till no master workman could have better performed the 
task. 


_A HEROINE. 


On a lonely farm, some miles from any house, lived a 
mother and father with their little girl Bye and bye 
the father fell sick, and the mother became ill taking 
care of him. The groceries were almost gone; the child 
could not leave its parents and walk six miles for help, 
and worse than all came a heavy snow storm. Every 
log and stick of wood was burnt,—but she had a few 
playthings, her only treasures, which she loved with all 
her heart. Mamma and papa were growing colder, and if 
they had no food they must at least be kept warm, so 
she took her wooden pets, put them on the hearth, 
lighted the match and set them on fire, kneeling before 
them in her agony. Their weak little blaze had not 
wholly died out before the door creaked and in came a 
distant neighbor, who had bethought him of this lonely 
farm, just in time to see the little girl’s heroism and to 
save the lives of her father and mother. 


Said a little boy, “it isa great deal harder to have 
character in school, when you have fifty fellows round, 
all wanting you to do something different, than it is to 
have it at home.” 


“Make thy life one brave endeavor, one grand, sweet song.” 


GY AOS are Sy 


UNITY. 3 


Che Sunday School, 


Bur svinu I FEEL THAT HIS EMBRACE 
SLIDES DOWN BY THRILLS THROUGH ALL THINGS MADE, 
THROUGH SIGHT AND SOUND OF*EVERY PLACE. 

“4 Child’s Thought of God.” —Mrs. Browning. 


LESSON PAPERS. 


pees divide themselves into three classes, to wit: 

1. The Home-made. Here the pastor or superin- 

tendent maps his own course, select his own helps 

and uses his own methods of study. This is the 

best of all methods, for it necessitates fresh study and 

generates first-hand enthusiasm. It is hard for the best 

Sunday School workers to adapt themselves to another’s 
method. 

2. The Graded System. This divides the School into 
departments—say three—(a) Infants. (6) Boys and girls. 
(c) Adults. This, practically, has been the ideal of’ the 
W. U.S. 8. Society for the last three years, ‘providing 
cards for the first, lessons on Corner-Stones of Charac- 
ter, Home and School Life for the second, and lessons 
on The Growth of a Religion, on Channing, on Parker, 
etc., for the third. 

3. The Uniform-topic System, giving a leaflet from which 
all classes draw the suggestions for their half-hour talk. 
I like this plan the best because, (a) every subject has 
its 6 and 60 year old side, and it has increased significance 
to both 6 and 60 when each knows that the other is 
engaged upon it. (6) This gives maximum importance to 
the teachers’ meeting, all the teachers will need it and 
have a right to demand of it their meed of help. (c) It 
gives unity to the general exercises, relating the hour 
more to the church than to a class-room, making it more 
of a service than a school, a conference than a recitation. 

Thoroughness in either case must be found in the indi- 
vidual, not in the “system.” It must be in the worker, 
not the paper. That is the best paper that is the best 
stimulant to, and poorest substitute for, a teacher. One 
that asks but refuses to answer questions. 

This will be the ideal of which the first course of lessons 
in this department will be, more or less, a realization. 
Each lesson will contain verses for the memory of the 
lisping babes and tangled problems for the mature mind. 
Thus making of Lirrte Unity a bond of union between 
all the members of the Sunday School and between the 
Sunday School, the home and the church. 

In this number is given a “Study of Easter,” which 
to those schools holding special Easter services may be 
used the Sunday following,—April 24th. In subsequent 
numbers will be given a series of eight lessons, as follow: 

SUNDAY TALKS ABOUT SUNDAY. 
I, The Day. V. At Sunday School. 
Il. Going to Meeting. VI. The Library Book. 


III. Singing Hymns. VII. Sunday Afternoon. 
TV. Listening to the Sermon. VIII. Life without a Sunday. 


The new Infant Class Cards, series E, are very pretty. 
The verses are much younger than those of the preced- 
ing series. For this the little ones will like them much 
better ; I like them less. Even the “tots” can learn to 
love immortal lines. ’Tis best to store precious cargo in 
the hold of the ship, for it will be the last unloaded. 

J. LL. J. 


“Unity” Sunday School Lessons. 
A STUDY OF EASTER. 


Teachers’ Meeting.—Study the origin of Easter by the 
of comparative religion. Its rise as a Christian festival. There 
rection of Jesus and its bearings on the problem of immortali 
Consult Encye. Britannica, Greg’s Creeds of Christendom, F. 29 
inte one ree Race, chadwicks “ Concerning Immor- 
i e Faith of Reason.’’ For quaint E: 
Chambers’ Book of Days, (index.) 4 rence yes 


TME MIGHTY HOPES TMAT MAKE US MEN, 


— Tennyson. 


I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 
I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care.— Whittier. 
In my father’s house are many mansions.—Jesus. 


All I have seen, teaches me to trust the Creator for all I haye not 
seen.——Hmerson. 


Home Study,—Look up the following questions dur- 
ing the week. The Superintendent will call for the 
answers before the lessons: What is the origin of the 
word Easter? How is its date determined each year? 
What is the origin of the “ Easter eggs ” custom ? Why 
is the Monday after Easter called “ Black Monday ?” 


Infant Class.—Let the little ones repeat the verses 
“For the Memory ;” then talk of the little seed boxes of 
the mosses, described on first page. Why are the seeds 
so precious? The Kaster promises of seed. Buds, blos- 
soms and fruit suggest the Easter promises of babes. 
Everything sings the carols of hope in spring-time. 


Easter as the Spring Festival—The Assyrian shep- 
herds celebrated the return of spring. Isis, the Earth- 
mother divinity of Egypt, was celebrated with an eight- 
day festival when the first grass appeared. The 
Hebrews preserved the festival in their feast of the 
Passover. The Greeks and Romans celebrated Ceres, 
the goddess of the fields, in the spring. The Christians 
put a new theology into this old festival. 


Easter as the Christian Festival—This festival reluc- 
tantly accepted by the Church. Its date for a long 
time a matter of bitter controversy. The Quartodecimani— 
The Fourteen-day-men, they who wanted to celebrate 
it on the same day as the Jewish Passover, the 14th day 
of the month, were condemned as heretics. The great. 
Council of Nicwa was called partly to settle this ques- 
tion. The date was then referred to the astronomers of 
Alexandria, etc., etc. 

Resurrection of Jesus.—Matt., xxviii.; Mark, xvi.; Luke, 
xxiv.; John, xx. Does the resurrection of a body prove 
the immortality of a soul? Doubting miracle implies a 
belief in law, and by the sweep of an universal law we 
hope to find the soul immortal. The Bible Class will 
discover arguments pro and con. 


General Lesson.—After class lessons let the little ones 
repeat their verses, the school uniting with them, per- 
haps. Find out what has been learned about Easter. 
Tell of old Easter sports and their meaning. The 
“heaving or lifting up” custom in England, tansy cakes, 


the hot-cross buns, and, lastly, the significance of the 
motto. 


The poetry and texts from Scripture, old and new, are 
for the Infant Class, and to be stored in the memory of 
the entire school. 


Put the motto on the blackboard: let it be the key- 
note of all the exercises. 


4 LITT 
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NTS AND QUERIES. 


THIs CORNER holds our Sunday School Question-Box. It isa box 
for the Sup’ts, teachers and scholars of our Liberal Sunday Schools 
to drop their hints and queries into. When you hiton any,good 
plan, friends, that has made your own school more alive or graceful, 


or religious, tell usabout itin a few packed lines. Not a report of 


your good time, but the very gist of its success, your new idea, your 
special method, and its result, with the improvement which experi- 
ience suggests,—tell us that; it may helpsome one else than you. 
Or your unsolved Sunday School problem, your particular head-ache 
or heart-ache, if d well defined problem and ache,—tell us that; 
some one may possibly help you. Keep us supplied with clear, con- 
crete, practical notes and queries, and, all working together, we can 
make thisS. S. Corner useful. But please send every hint and ques- 
tion in short metre ; for you see how little the corner holds. We num- 
ber the items for convenient future reference. Send your items to 
W. C. Gannett, St. Paul, Minn. 


(1.) SHoRT Lesson-CoursEs.—Are not three or four short courses in 
a year better than one long course ? Eight, ten or twelve lessons well 
grouped and unified,—and then another, and so on. Sometimes con- 
nected with each other,—parts of one subject; but often wholly dis- 
connected. Distinct enough always to give the classes the feeling of 
a fresh subject. 


(2,) SuNDaY ScHOOL FrsTIVALs.—Which is the better type for our 
Liberal Schools,—the 8S. S. “ concert,” 7. e. exercises at which children 
recite pieces of poetry, etc.; or a Service of Worship, like the Easter 
and Christmas Services lately introduced? If the latter, is it well to 
retain the recitation feature at all in them? Had the. Service of 
Worship better be confined to the children and held at the S. 8. hour, 
or be a Service for the whole congregation of old and young, held at 
the usual church hour, the children taking some special parts in the 
singing ? 

(3.) Four FrstivaL SERvicEs.—Easter, Flower, Harvest, Christmas : 


Lago. 
jand fully discussed—no book is ever placed on the 


What to Bead. 


“THE HARDEST WAY OF LEARNING IS BY EASY READING.” 
Theodore Parker. 


INTRODUCTORY. 
MONG the various means employed in our efforts to 
educate the young, certainly none is more impor- 
tant than the reading we furnish them; and yet ; 
scarcely any influence has been more often left to chance 
than this. The books they read, however, are as im- 
portant in their mental and moral training as the com- 
panions with whom they spend their social hours. 
There has been such a flood of trash poured out from 
the press under the name of juvenile literature, tempting 
the unwary with brilliant covers and attractive, even if 
somewhat hackneyed, illustrations, that some parents have 
come to consider reading as scarcely a harmless, almost 
a demoralizing occupation. Others, recognizing the 
hunger and thirst of the spirit as truly as that of the 
body, would gladly furnish the simple and wholesome 
food that the young mind craves, if they could find it, 
with twice the labor they give to the supply of bodily 
wants. It was to meet the needs of such anxious parents 
and teachers that the Ladies’ Commission on Sunday 
School Books was organized in Boston, sixteen years 
All the new books each season are carefully read 


are these too many for our Schools? Yes, if they involve a special catalogue unless five persons have been willing to rec- 
and often hurried drill in three or four new songs for each Festival,| ommend it, and if it be a book of decided faults, to 


and these perhaps set to trifling music or with words suitable only 
to the one occasion. That drill will probably distract the previous 
month of 8.8. life,and make the Service, when it comes, a show. 
To keep it worship, the children must come quietly towards it; and 
yet to be a Festival, it must offer something special and fresh. What 
is your solution of this difficulty ? 


Riper LEU Na yt 
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WANTED.—Five hundred boys to act as agents for LirrLE Unity, and 
solicit subscribers. 

WANTED.—Five hundred girls to send us more subscribers than the 
five hundred boys. 

WANTED.—One thousand boys and girls to write to the editor imme- 
diately, telling him how they like Lirri UNITY, and suggesting how 
he can make it better. 

In next number ‘‘The Sunday School’’ will be confined to the third 
page, and Mrs, Leonard will open in this column a CHILDRENS’ CLUB 
EXCHANGE, where the children’s wishes, plans and work will be 
especially considered. 

Now then we will get acquainted: Let us shake hands. RGF “DE 

“UNCLE JENK,” 
Editor of LirtLe Unity. 


defend it under a sharp fire of criticism. Such examin- 
ations are no light task, but the recognition of our work 
within and without our own denomination encourages 
us to go on, even though the mass of condemned books 
(always two-thirds of those received from publishers) 
recalls the autumn piles of weeds that lie by the side of 
our bright beds of garden flowers. ; 

Those who know, by experience or observation, what 
ablessing it proves to have formed in early life a taste 
for valuable as well as entertaining reading, will not 
refuse aid in the choice of books, and in rendering this 
service we find our pleasure. The results are not 
striking, but we hope they will be, “like the small rain 
upon the tender herb,” a beneficial force. 

The labors of this Commission have heretofore been 
reported in the annual publication of a list of such books 
as it approves for Sunday School libraries. It now 
undertakes to use this corner of Lirrnz Unity as a 
medium of direct communication with the reader and 
the book buyer. We want to encourage you to buy 
only the best books for the home library, and read only 
the best books around the home fireside. We hope all 
the little readers of Lirrtz Unrry will ever learn to 
think of us as friends ready to give any advice or answer 
questions within our power. 


Goethe, the most learned German, said, “I have been 
fifty years trying to learn how to read and have not 
learned yet.” Will not the boys and girls who read 
Lirriz Unity begin at once and work hard to acquire 
this high art. 


* 


